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what prided himself on the accuracy with which
he could gauge British public opinion. He knew
that a section of the Liberal party, which had
just come into power, was in favour of the speedy
evacuation of Egypt. Tigrane Pasha and his
friends, therefore, urged that the moment was
singularly favourable for venturing a supreme
effort to throw off the British yoke. Mr. Glad-
stone's sentiments were well known. He would
surely abide by them. In the days of Lord
Salisbury an iron-fisted Consul-General could
count on support, whatever he might do. But
those days were happily over. The Khedive
might fed assured that the British Government,
led by a statesman of cosmopolitan sympathies,
would side with him and not with the Consul-
General.

Tigrane Pasha's inferences were erroneous,
but from the facts before him they were neither
incomprehensible nor devoid of some justification.
It was, indeed, very unfortunate that at a time
when the young Khedive's mind was in a state
of flux, and when he was manifestly tending
towards Anglophobia, the adventitious circum-
stance of a change of Government in England
enabled the half-informed Cairene politicians to
adduce some specious arguments, which seemed
to >how that the adoption of an
policy might l?e crowned with